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The Relationship of Mental and Social Quotients 
and Ages to Program Reading and 
Recitation Performances 


ARNOLD L. KRAUSE, A.B. 


Education Department, The Training School at Vineland 


PART I 


When a child enters the Training School, all of us who 
are a part of the School immediately become concerned about 
two factors which involve his future. First, that the boy or 
girl may have every comfort and necessity that makes for hap- 
piness and contentment. Secondly, that all the opportunities 
for personality development and acquisition of skills, which The 
Training School has to offer, are made available to the child. 

After special testing by the School Principal, Staff consul- 
tations, and medical examinations, through which the child 
passes in order to determine where he can best fulfill the two 
above named objectives, he is given a schedule. Thus he may 
find himself on an industrial schedule, going to school, or both. 
It is after the child has become a responsibility of the Educa- 
tional Department that we become interested in the problems 
which give rise to this study. 

We, of the educational staff, carry on the same spirit and 
plans of the entire institution, only in more detail than it is 
possible for the school as a whole to do. This is true of all de- 
partments. It is our privilege not only to give instruction and 
training to each one of our children, but also to instill in them 
a sense of usefulness and self-confidence. There are many ways 
of doing this, one of which is by permitting them to perform 
on our stage. 

We find that not only does performing on the stage develop 
confidence and poise, but also creates happiness among all the 
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children, audience included. The object is not to put on a 
“show,” but to contribute; each one of us has his part to do. 

Our programs are held on Sundays, Wednesdays, and on 
special occasions. This Study is concerned only with that part 
of our programs which consist of readings and recitations. 

That some children read better than they recite and con- 
versely, no one would deny. We teachers, and especially the 
academic teachers, have the responsibility of selecting those 
pupils who shall take part on our programs. On what criterion 
can we make our selections? Can we base them on mental or 
social quotients or ages? From which mental or social group 
may we expect maximum performance from a limited time avail- 
able for training? Since we are anxious that as many as can, 
appear on our programs, how much hope may we have that 
certain groups will attain a stage performance level or perfec- 
tion? 

Furthermore, about how many readings and recitations do 
we have each year, and are they in proper proportion to each 
other as compared with the mental and social ability of our 
children to give them? Do the same children perform each year, 
or do we make full use of our new materials? Are we wasting 
our time, as well as that of the children, by a misapplication of 
our efforts? 

It is to prove or disprove our opinions on the above ques- 
tions and thereby enable ourselves to do more for the children 
that our school Principal, Mrs. Nash, has requested that such 
a study as this might be made. In other words, we are attempt- 
ing to find what relaionship exists between a child’s ability or 
inability to read or recite well and his mental and social quo- 
tients and ages. 

Before we enter into any examinations or comparisons of 
data, it may be well for us to define some of the terms and their 
symbols as they are used in this study. We shall also list some 
factors which influence our data. Just in what way and to what 
degree their influence is manifested, each one of us must de- 
termine for himself. 

Terms most frequently used are readings, recitations, and 
number, with corresponding symbols “RD.”, “RC.”, and “NO.” 


Readings consist of some item of current news taken from 
books or papers published for children; hence on their level. The 
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readings are not long. A child with an average reading speed 
usually performs his number in less than five minutes. Recita- 
tions are current and well-known poems and are repeated from 
memory. Number refers to quantity in all cases, no matter 
whether it be children, readings, or recitations. 

Some of the factors referred to above which may influence 
our study are as follows: 


1. No musical ability or other special ability the child may 
possess is considered in this study; only readings and recita- 
tions. 


2. This study overlooks entirely those who may have at- 
tempted to read or recite, but failed to reach a stage perform- 
ance level. 


3. Teachers’ judgments in selecting readings and recita- 
tions for children, as well as the selection of the children them- 
selves, certainly would influence both the number and kinds of 
performances. 


4. The length of time that any particular pupil has at- 
tended school, especially during the period of 1940 through 1943 
(the period covered by this study) would limit the number of 
his performances. 

5. Readings and recitations learned but not given, due to 
illness or other causes, are excluded from this study. 

6. Teachers who ordinarily teach recitations are often away 
in the summertime. As a result there are more readings during 
that time. 

7. There may be repetitions of readings and recitations 
given prior to 1940. No attempt to list earlier performances was 
made. Children may also overhear the teaching of recitations 
and later give them as their own. However, no recitation re- 
peated by the original performer was counted more than once. 

8. Mental and social data are often taken by the laboratory 
from the same person several times a year. An attempt was 
made to use these data taken nearest the time of pupil’s stage 
performance, but the nearness varies. 

9. The physical age, which is not directly considered in 
this study may limit stage appearances. 

10. The length of time the child has resided at The Train- 
ing School may be a determining factor in the child’s tempera- 
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ment, thus affecting his willingness or unwillingness to appear 
on our stage. 


We are sure there are many more factors that would tend 
to influence data such as we have gathered for this study. We 
recognize that, and consequently we do not hope to establish 
beyond any shadow of a doubt, a set of rules or a group of con- 
clusions that would be applicable to any situation except our 
own. We do hope, however, to be able to point to some local 
trends which might be found in schools similar to our own. 


Some statements regarding the procedure in making this 
kind of study may be of interest to those who are unfamiliar 
with the processes involved. We may refer to these statements 
as the “steps” in making our study. 


First, each reading and recitation for a given year must 
be listed, as must the name of the person who gave it. This 
is done for each year of the four year period covered by this 
study. We obtain this information from a program book whicn 
is kept up to date, listing the names of all selections and by 
whom they are given. As children often use the same material 
for more than one performance, a careful check is made to weed 
out all duplications. 


After arranging the names of all participants in alphabet- 
ical order for each year (this aids in checking for possible er- 
rors on numerous occasions later on) we are ready for our sec- 
ond step. This is the assembling of mental and social quotients 
and ages for each child on our list for each year. The records 
of our laboratory, made available to the Educational Depart- 
ment, are used for this purpose. 


The third step in our procedure consists of the combination 
of the first two. The child’s performances, his mental and social 
quotients and ages, and the years to which they apply are listed 
in proper order. 


The fourth step involved grouping the data. This was done 
separately for each of the four scores considered in this study: 
namely, IQ, SQ, MA, and SA. The intervals employed were not 
quite so arbitrarily selected as might appear at first; observa- 
tion and experience have enabled us to set up score categories 
(as herein employed) within which the subjects tend to be 
characteristically homogeneous. 
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Construction of tables and figures constitutes the fifth step. 
These are necessary to represent in a more concrete way the 
material which appears so abstractly before us. 

Our sixth and final step in making this study is the analysis 
and interpretation of the data we have assembled. The results 
of this step will determine the conclusions we will formulate 
later. 

Having stated the nature of our study, our objectives in 
making it, and the procedure we have used, we are now ready 
to present the actual progression of the study. 

The study includes the stage performances of readings and 
recitations for the years 1940, 1941, 1942, and 1943. One hun- 
dred thirty-nine different individual children took part over this 
four-year period. Some of them appear each year covered by 
this study; some three years, some two, and others one, as 
follows: 


Appearing four years . . . . 32 children 
Appearing three years . . . . 20 children 
Appearing two years . . . . 35 children 
Appearing one year... 52 children 


It will be well to remember that each year is complete 
within itself and each child is treated as an individual for that 
particular year regardless of previous or later performances. 
This is tantamount to three hundred ten individuals in terms of 
this study. 


TABLE 1 
No. Yrs. Rd. Re. Total 
a2 4 214 329 543 
20 3 41 139 180 
35 2 48 120 168 
52 1 40 §2 102 
139 343 650 993 


Table 1 shows that the one hundred thirty-nine children 
taking part over the four-year period contributed a total of 
three hundred forty-three readings and six hundred fifty reci- 
tations; making a total of nine hundred ninety-three perform- 
ances in our study. It also shows what proportion of the per- 
formances were given by those children who were represented 
each of the four years included in this study, as well as those 
who appear three, two and one year respectively. 

By looking at Tabie 1 we can see at a glance that the thirty- 
two children who took part in our programs each of the four 
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years we are studying, comprise less than one-fourth of all the 
children, yet they produced over half the total performances. 
At the other extreme are the fifty-two children with only one 
hundred-two performances. Does this indicate optimum usage 
of new material in the past? 


TABLE 2 


Fr. No. Rd. Re. Total 
1940 86 101 185 286 


1941 69 45 110 158 
1942 79 97 137 234 
1943 76 97 218 315 





310 343 650 993 


Table 2 indicates the number of children who performed 
each year and the amount of readings and recitations contrib- 
uted by them on a yearly basis. This Table enables us to com- 
pare the years involved in this study with each other. 

We find the number taking part each year to be very nearly 
the same. We must expect this, since we follow a pattern for our 
programs which varies little from year to year. 

It is also evident from an observation of our totals that 
there was an average of at least one reading for every child 
which participated, and an average of two recitations. 

We feel a ratio of 1:2, that is, one reading for every two 
recitations, is a good proportion for the type of programs we 
have. Using this proportion, we find our programs do not be- 
come monotonous or tiresome. 


TABLE 3 
1Q. SQ. MA. SA. 
25-50 20-30 3.0-7.0 3.0-6.0 
50-70 30-60 7.0-12.0 6.0-15.0 
70-85 60-80 12.0-14.0 15.0-20.0 


85-up 80-up 14.0-up 


In trying to find the relationship of reading and reciting 
ability or inability to mentality and social competence, we have 
used the quotients and age scores as found by our Research 
Department. In connection with these quotients and age scores 
we have used the following terms and their symbols: 

IQ. represents Intelligence Quotient 

SQ. represents Social Quotient 

MA. represents Mental Age 

SA. represents Social Age 
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We have previously discussed in our procedure (the fourth 
step) the grouping of our data for purposes of study and analy- 
sis. Above in Table 3 are the score categories employed in 
grouping our data for presentation. 

The data as found in the IQ. and SQ. columns in Table 3 are 
thought of as numerical scores, while in the MA. and SA. they 
represent years. 


TABLE 4 


1940 1941 1942 1943 


IQ. 38-114 35-114 44-106 44-106 
SQ. 31- 88 30-97 31-97 31- 90 
MA. 5.0-15.9 4.7-15.9 4.8-15.7 5.0-15.7 
SA. 3.8-18.5 4.9-18.5 3.8-18.2 3.5-18.2 


We have previously shown (Table 3) what scores and cat- 
egorical groupings are used in later presentation of data. Table 
4 demonstrates the compass or range of the quotients and ages 
as we found them in each year of our four-year study. For 
example: in 1940 we find children with an IQ. as low as thirty- 
eight and some as high as one hundred fourteen, while in 1943 
the range was forty-four to one hundred six. 

Our social ages run as low as three and eight-tenths in 1940, 
up to eighteen and five-tenths. The number of children who 
have these exact quotients and ages which represent our ex- 
treme “highs” and “lows” in Table 4 are not shown. It may 
be assumed, however, if one is familiar with intelligence and 
social competence as manifested generally by any group within 
the ranges represented in Table 4, that very few will appear at 
either extreme. Groupings shown later will bear this out. 

From consideration of Table 3, which tells us the scores 
and ages we have used in our four groupings, and Table 4 in- 
dicating how high and low these scores go, we become inter- 
ested in how many of each category take part in this study. As 
we attempt in succeeding data to arrive at an answer, it is well 
to remember two things: namely, that the same children may 
appear in different years (Table 1) yet are counted as separate 
individuals each year, and, that we do not herein make any sta- 
tistical corrections with respect to the representation of chil- 
dren in the various categories proportional to their representa- 
tion in the whole institution population. 


(To be concluded) 
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An Jnestimable Jewel 


It is not merely for today but for all time to come 
that we should perpetuate for our children’s children 
that great and free government which we have en- 
joyed all our lives. I beg you to remember this, not 
merely for my sake but for yours. I happen, tempo- 
rarily, to occupy the White House. I am a living wit- 
ness that any one of your children may look to come 
here as my father’s child has. It is in order that each 
one of you may have, through this free government 
which we have enjoyed, an open field and a fair chance 
for your industry, enterprise and intelligence that you 
may all have equal privileges in the race of life, with 
all its desirable human aspirations. It is for this the 
struggle should be maintained that we may not lose 
our birthright—not only for one, but for two or three 
years. The nation is worth fighting for to secure 
such an inestimable jewel. 


—A. LINCOLN 
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An Appeal for a Thorough Investigation of the 
Relative Value of Teacher-Training Courses 
Suggested by a Limited Study of the 
Evaluation of College Courses by 
In-Service Teachers 


By J. E. W. WALLIN, PH. D., 


Delaware Division of Special Education and Mental Hygiene 
and Duke University Summer School 


and 
K. B. WATSON, PH. D. 
DUKE UNIVERSITY 


In a recent article, “‘What Teachers Think About the Value 
of Mental Hygiene Courses,” Wallin' presented data which ten- 
tatively indicated that mental hygiene is considered by teachers 
to be one of the most valuable courses, personally and profes- 
sionally, in the teacher-training curriculum. The present study 
was conducted as a check on the conclusions of the original in- 
vestigation and for the purpose of gathering further data on 
teacher evaluation of college courses. 


Ninety-three students, all teachers in service enrolled in 
three sections of a course on mentally deficient, retarded, and 
psychopathic children, were asked to respond during the reg- 
ular recitation period, without prior warning, to the following 
request: 


List anonymously on a sheet of paper in the order of value the 
ten college courses you have pursued which you regard as having 
been of the most value to you from the standpoint of personal and 
professional use, that is, the courses which have proved the most 
valuable in enabling you to understand yourself or your pupils 
and also from the standpoint of your personal interest and the 
subjects which you are teaching. You should include both pro- 
fessional subjects and academic subjects. 

Examples of professional subjects are: principles of teaching, 
child psychology, educational psychology, mentally deficient, re- 
tarded, and psychopathic children, remedial and diagnostic teach- 
ing, mental hygiene, etc. 

Examples of academic subjects are: history, English, general psy- 
chology, French, mathematics, physics, chemistry, geography, etc. 
You should give consideration to all courses which you have pur- 
sued on the college level, that is, all post high school courses. 


1 J. E. Wallace Wallin, ““What Teachers Think About the Value of Mental Hygiene 
Courses,’ Educational Administration and Supervision, December, 1938, pp. 675-686. 
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It was emphasized that the handwriting should be so dis- 
guised that the identity of the respondents could not be ascer- 
tained. It was further emphasized that the value of the course 
itself (including outside reading material) should serve as basis 
for judgment?. No leading questions or suggestions of any kind 
were proffered which would weight or prejudice the responses in 
any way. 

Eighty-two replies were obtained—fifty-four from grade- 
school teachers (teachers of all subjects), seventeen from teach- 
ers of special or opportunity classes at the elementary level, 
six from teachers in the junior high school, and five from 
teachers in the senior high school. 

The data were tabulated on the basis of the frequency with 
which each course was ranked as “‘first,”’ “second,” “third,” and 
so on. Likewise, for each course was computed a total 
“weighted” score. In this ten points were allowed for a rank- 
ing of “first,” nine points for a ranking of “second,” and so on 
to one point for a ranking of “tenth.” The weighted score for 
a given course is the total of all such points. 

Separate tabulations were made for grade teachers and for 
teachers of special subjects. Since, however, there were no out- 
standing differences in the rankings of the two groups and the 
number in each group is rather limited the data are not pre- 
sented separately. 

In Table I are shown: first, the number of times each course 
was mentioned in each of the different rankings; second, the 
total frequency of mentions; and third, the weighted score for 
each course. Under the general headings of education courses, 
psychology courses, etc., individual courses are ranked from 
highest to lowest according to the total ratings. Thus, of the 
education courses, mentally deficient, retarded, and psychopathic 
children was given the highest weighting (515 points). Twenty 
students ranked this course as “first,’”’ eleven as “second,” and 
so on for a total of seventy-two mentions. 


In the analysis of these data it must be emphasized that 
strictly quantitative comparisons on the basis of total weight- 
ings cannot be made without taking into consideration certain 
experimental factors which in some cases distort the findings. 


21t is realized, of course, that the attitudes, enthusiasm, efficiency, and person- 
ality of the individual instructors subtly influence the attitudes of students toward 
any given course. It is conceded that this factor cannot be wholly eliminated in any 
attempt to evaluate courses of instruction. 
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(1) All of the students were at the time of the investiga- 
tion pursuing the course on mentally deficient, retarded, and 
psychopathic children. The very high rating attributed to this 
subject might be due to this fact. Even if the factor of sympa- 
thetic bias were not operating, the mere fact that all of the 
students had had experience with the contents of this course, 
whereas onlv a small number had pursued some of the other 
courses, would tend to give it a spuriously high rating in com- 
parison with such other courses. 


(2) The exact number of respondents who had pursued the 
different courses, with the exception of the courses on mentally 
deficient, retarded, and psychopathic children and mental hy- 
giene, is not known. Enough is known about the general nature 
of the curricula pursued by the majority of the students, how- 
ever, to justify certain important generalizations. Since all of 
the students were teachers in service in the State of Delaware, 
they must necessarily have completed the minimum require- 
ments for teacher certification in that State. Moreover, the 
majority of the students (seventy-one of the eighty-two) were 
teachers at the elementary schoo! level and must therefore have 
completed the minimum specific requirements for that group. 
In Table I the courses now required of elementary school teach- 
ers are indicated by asterisks. Some of the teachers, however, 
started teaching before all of these courses were required. The 
necessity for considering the factors of elective and required 
courses is clearly indicated in the case of mental hygiene as 
compared with child psychology and general psychology. It is 
known that only twenty of the subjects included in the inves- 
tigation had had a course in mental hygiene, whereas most of 
the students doubtless had had child psychology and all prob- 
ably had had general psychology. All twenty of the students 
who had had mental hygiene ranked it among their first five 
choices, whereas only thirty-four of the total group ranked 
child psychology, and only twenty-eight ranked general psychol- 
ogy, among their first ten choices. It is obvious, therefore, that 
the larger total weighting for child psychology does not indi- 
cate that the students considered this course to be of more value 
than mental hygiene. 


(3) Since all but eleven of the students were teachers at 
the elementary school level, the analysis of the data must be 
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TABLE I 


Ranking by Teachers of the College Courses Deemed to be of the Greatest 
Professional and Personal Value to Them 
No. of Students Assigning Various Rank Orders 
to Different Courses 
To- Weight- 
Subject ti &@steeétt&teéetkeseedtw®, tal ed Score 








Education Courses 
Mentally Deficient, Re- 
tarded, and Psychopathic 


Children m@metftf#sei4tfe?tkt& §% 72 515 
Remedial Instruction 2313315-—- 1 3 4— 8 32 212 
*Teaching Reading So 2f2@4#ekt?ststss t®: 1 27 200 
*Teaching Arithmetic 1—- 7 7T 6 &®@22 2 $ 32 181 
*Educ. Measurements S2a—- g@ &€ F—- 4£ GbE SS 20 38100 
*Phys. Education — — 2 2—- 4 3 38 2 4 20 79 
*General Methods 1 1 1 4 1 zs~— }% @ $s 13 74 
*Social Studies 1 3 1 2— 2 1— 1— 11 75 
*Teaching Geography — 1-— 1 2—- 38 4 2 TF 20 63 
*Practice Teaching 3 1— —- — 1 2— — 1 8 53 
Primary Methods 2—- 2—-—- —- — — 2 1 7 41 
Guidance, Voc. & Ed. — — 2— — 2 1 1 2— 8 37 
The Jr. High School 1— — — 1 31— — 1 2 6 25 
Miscellaneous! 426¢sé& 8 € 1.4 €6 8 40 216 
Psychology Courses 

*Child Psychology 4 6 5 4 5 3 8 8 1-— 24 230 
Mental Hygiene 10 5 2 2%31e—--—- -—-—_—- — 20 =181 
*General Psychology -S &@ ff? @€&@ 2 &€ & 6B 2A 28 163 
Educational Psychology — — § 2 2 1 1 1 1 — 13 80 


Miscellaneous2 





* Courses required of elementary school teachers. 

| Education courses mentioned less than five times were: secondary education, school manage- 
ment, teaching of language arts, history of education, philosophy of education, supervision of in- 
struction, extra-curricular activities, vocational education, pupil adjustment, teaching of citizen- 
ship, curriculum construction, problems of modern education, the unit method, school administra- 
tion, sex character education, spelling, and penmanship. 

2 Psychology courses mentioned less than five times were: genetic, adolescent, applied, social, 
clinical, abnormal, and experimental psychology, seminar in psychology, psychology of the unad- 
justed school child, child study, and growth and development of the child. 





limited primarily to those courses pursued by elementary school 
teachers. The extremely low rating of such courses as voca- 
tional education, the junior high school, school administration, 
secondary education, etc., is undoubtedly influenced by this 
factor. 

It is also possible that the factor of recency may to some 
extent have influenced the results. For example, English com- 
position, European history, and science (chemistry or biology) 
are pursued in the Freshman year at the University of Dela- 
ware, which most of the students attended, whereas hygiene and 
sanitation, the teaching of arithmetic, educational measure- 
ments, and practice teaching come in the senior year. 

In order partially to compensate for the factor of recency, 
a follow-up study was made two years after the original in- 
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TABLE I (Continued) 


Ranking by Teachers of the College Courses Deemed to be of the Greatest 
Professional and Personal Value to Them 


No. of Students Assigning Various Rank Orders 
to Different Courses 


To- Weight- 
Subject 7238384565667 & 8 ® tal ed Score 
English Courses 
*Teaching of English 2 5 5 8 4 7 5 — 4 1 36 214 
*English, English Lit. 42 182 465 2 2 @ 27 #8150 
*English Composition 4—- 2— — 1 3 1 2 8 16 83 
*Children’s Literature 2—- — 2— 1 2 1 1 — 9 52 
Drama, Dramatics, Theater -—-— — -- z 1 1 — 2 2— 7 28 
Modern Poetry —- 1— — 1——- — — 2 1 5 20 
Miscellaneous! 1— 1 2 1—- 2 1— 2 10 51 
History Courses 
*European History — £3 t2eesetktetkta2a2 a4 15 19 
U. S., American History 1 -—- 1 - 2 2 4 2 83 2 17 70 
History Courses and 
Teaching of History 1 31— — 1 11 4-~— 8 12 49 
Miscellaneous2 — 1 12%31-— 2 4 1 1 13 60 
Science Courses 
*Biology and Chemistry 2 &© & BEE Ee Se KE SB 15 76 
*Hygiene and Sanitation —- — 1-— — 2 1 83-— 1 8 32 
*Nature Study —_- — 2 1 1 1— 1 - 1 6 30 
Miscellaneous4 
Fine and Industrial Arts 
*Music 23 $$ 47H 4 6 248 2B 42 214 
*Industrial Art 2 2 SF&F S&S F&F SEA Ss 28 157 
*Art ts &e—- S$ S&S tt S&F F S 29 126 
Sociclogy and Economics 
Sociology5 zt — 2 3 2 1 3 1— 1 12 66 
- £§ 8B 2B 2 £& & SB 12 50 


Economics —- 
Courses required of elementary schoo]! teachers. ; 

1 English courses mentioned less than five times were: English Bible, Shakespeare, grammar, 
rhetoric, Browning, feature writing, and English in the country school. 

2 History courses mentioned less than five times were: ancient history, Delaware history (re- 
quired), French history, history of the Far East, medieval history, English history, and college 
history. 

3 Certification requirements for elementary teachers call for either biology or chemistry. For 
this reason the two are tabulated together. Biology was mentioned twelve times and chemistry 
three. 

4 Other science courses mentioned were: agriculture, nutrition, general science, geology, as- 
tronomy, anatomy, physics, plant pathology, botany, and zoology. 

5 Included under the heading of sociology were dependency and delinquency, educational soci- 
ology, social pathology, and the family. 


vestigation. The following instructions were sent by mail to 
all of the students who had attended the course on mentally 
deficient, retarded, and psychopathic children, including the 
eleven who did not answer the first inquiry’. 


3 The follow-up inquiry was signed by the secretary to one of the county super- 
visors whose office was in no way connected with the course work which the students 
were pursuing at the time of the original investigation or at any other time. The 
teachers thus could not have associated the inquiry with any particular course which 
they had pursued. This investigation was conducted unknown to the original inves- 
tigator by a person who was skeptical of the results of the original inquiry. 
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Can you spare ten minutes of your vacation to give us some 
information for a research project? This is to determine what 
teachers themselves consider the high points in their educational 
background. Replies should be strictly anonymous. Please do 
this as quickly as possible and return your list immediately. We 
want a spontaneous answer, one which you have not had time to 
think over and reconsider. 

List in order of value the ten college or graduate or exten- 
sion courses you have taken which you regard as having been 
the most valuable to you from the standpoint of professional use. 
Consider academic as well as professional subjects. The follow- 
ing list is intended as a reminder only. Take into consideration 
all courses you have had above the high school level.... . 4 


Thirty-seven replies were obtained from the second inquiry. 
The data, tabulated in the same manner as the original data, 
are presented in Table II. 

From the table it is seen that the course on mentally de- 
ficient, retarded, and psychopathic children still is given the 
highest rating among the education courses, child psychology 
ranks highest of the psychology courses, and so on. There are, 
however, some striking discrepancies between the two sets of 
data. For example, children’s literature was ranked quite low 
originally, whereas it ranked first among the English courses 
in the follow-up data. In Table III the two sets of data are 
compared. Courses are ranked on the basis of the system of 
weightings used in the original investigation. Blank spaces in 
the table represent instances where the course in question was 
mentioned less than five times. Some striking examples of dis- 
placement are: (1) teaching English, rated fourth originally 
and twenty-fifth after two years; (2) general psychology, 
ranked ninth originally and twenty-first later; (3) physical ed- 
ucation, ranked seventeenth originally and not mentioned at all 
after two years; (4) practice teaching, ranked twenty-fourth 
originally and sixth later; (5) English composition, ranked fif- 
teenth originally and ninth after two years. 

Various factors are, no doubt, responsible for the shifts. 
It is possible, for example, that the original high rating attrib- 
uted to the teaching of English may have been due to the fact 
that this course, offered in the Senior year, had been pursued 
more recently than English composition and that after two 
years, the factor of recency having been minimized, it was rec- 
ognized that English composition was the more valuable course. 
Some of the discrepancies may also be due to the possibility 
that new courses might have been pursued in the two-year in- 


; _ 4 There followed a list of thirty-five academic and professional courses arranged 
indiscriminately. 
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TABLE II 
Ranking by Teachers of the College Courses Deemed to be of the Greatest 


Professional and Personal Value to Them 
(Follow-up Data) 








Subject 


Education Courses 
Mentally Deficient, Retarded, 








and Psychopathic Children 


Teaching of Reading 
Practice Teaching 
Remedial Instruction 
Teaching Arithmetic 
Curriculum Reconstruction 
Educational Measurements 
Teaching Geography 
Teaching English 

Hist. of Education 
Miscellaneous! 

Psycholo Courses 
Child Psychology 
Mental Hygiene 
Educational Psych. 
General Psychology 
Clinical and Abnormal 

Psychology 

English Courses 
Children’s Literature 
English Composition 
Survey of Literature 
Miscellaneous2 

History Courses 
United States History 
All other History3 

Science Courses 
Hygiene and Sanitation 
Biology and Chemistry 
Nature Study 
Miscellaneous4 

Fine & Industrial Arts 
Music 
Industrial Arts 

rt 


Sociology & Economics) 





1 Includes activities program, 


No. of Students Assigning Various Rank Orders 
to Different Courses 


1 2 
2 5 
2 $ 
4 1 
1 2 
1 1 
2 2 
1 aaa 
3 siliiiat 
1 sibs 
1 4 
5 1 
4 » | 
5 
-- 2 
= 4 
— 2 
4 1 
1 1 
— a 
= 1 
-= 2 
2 1 
teachin 


2 Includes Shakespeare and drama. 
3 Includes history of Delaware, Euro 
4 Includes agriculture, botany, and = 


5 Certification requirements for elementary school teachers call for either sociology or eco- 
nomics. For this reason the two are tabulated together. 


economics three. 
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and playground work. 


ean history, and modern history. 


ysiology. 


Sociology was mentioned ten times and 


177 
106 
98 
95 
76 
58 
38 


29 
18 


163 
121 
68 
39 


29 
88 


78 
67 


terim. Also, the small number of replies would in itself tend 
to produce variations. Such analyses, however, are based purely 
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on conjecture and furthermore are unessential to the main pur- 
pose of this investigation. 


One of the purposes of this investigation was to determine 
whether the high ranking accorded mental hygiene in the orig- 
inal investigation would be confirmed by a follow-up inquiry in 
which no more mention was made of mental hygiene than of 
any other course in the teacher-training curriculum. It is be- 
lieved that this study, however limited in scope, makes a further 
contribution to this question. 


Mental hygiene is given a ranking of eighth in the original 
data. Only mentally deficient, retarded, and psychopathic chil- 
dren (for which the heavy weighting must be somewhat dis- 
counted due to reasons mentioned before), child psychology, 
music, teaching of English (but which drops far down in the 
rankings on the follow-up data), remedial instruction (which 
was taught as a part of the course on mentally deficient, re- 
tarded, and psychopathic children in two centers, in consequence 
of which it may have received a too favorable rating), the 
teaching of reading, and the teaching of arithmetic have heavier 
weightings. But all of these courses, with the exception of the 
first and remedial instruction, are required courses and conse- 
quently were pursued by a much larger number of students 
than was mental hygiene. In the follow-up rankings mental hy- 
giene is rated third, only child psychology of the required 
courses being judged more valuable. If the comparisons are 
made on the basis of the average rank attributed to a course 
rather than on the gross weighting, mental hygiene would rank 
first in both the original and follow-up data. For example, child 
psychology was included among the first ten choices by thirty- 
four students in the original investigation, for a gross weight- 
ing of 230. Mental hygiene was mentioned by twenty students 
for a weighting of 171. However, the twenty students listing 
mental hygiene represented the entire group who had had a 
course in mental hygiene and all of them ranked it among their 
first five choices. On the other hand, of the thirty-four stu- 
dents who mentioned child psychology, only twenty-four listed 
it among their first five choices and an even larger number who 
presumably had had the course didn’t mention it at all. Com- 
parisons with other courses reveal similar relationships. In 
other words, if only those students who have had a particular 
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TABLE III 


Comparison Between Original and Subsequent Rankings by 
Teachers of the College Courses Deemed to be of the 
Greatest Professional and Personal Value to Them 


Original Data Follow-up Data 
No. Weighted Rank No. Weighted Rank 
Subject Score Score 


Mentally Deficient, Retarded 


and Psychopathic Children 72 515 1 27 177 1 
Child Psychology 34 230 2 25 163 2 
Music 42 214 3 24 117 4 
Teaching English 36 214* 4 8 29 25 
Remedial Instruction 32 212 5 hi j 95 7 
Teaching Reading 27 200 6 16 106 5 
Teaching Arithmetic 32 181 7 12 76 11 
Mental Hygiene 20 181 8 17 121 3 
General Psychology 28 163 9 6 3 21 
Industrial Arts 28 157 10 10 55 15 
English Literature 27 150 1 11 67 14 
Art 29 126 12 13 53 17 
Sociology and Economics 24 116 13 Bibs 73 12 
Educational Measurements 20 100 14 10 38 19 
English Composition 16 §8 15 17 78 9 
Educational Psychology 13 80 16 9 68 10 
Physical Education 20 79 17 ~- ~— —- 
European History 15 79 18 —~ _- — 
Biology and Chemistry 15 76 19 9 37 22 
Social Studies 11 75 20 -—— aa _- 
General Methods 13 74 21 -— =~ —- 
United States History 17 70 22 6 37 23 
Teaching Geography 20 63 23 6 44 20 
Practice Teaching 8 53 24 13 98 6 
Children’s Literature 9 52 25 15 88 8 
Primary Methods 7 41 26 — os — 
Guidance, Vocational, and 

Educational 8 37 27 -— —- ~- 
Nature Study 6 30 28 8 32 24 
Hygiene and Sanitation 8 29 29 14 50 18 
Drama, Dramatics, Theater 7 28 30 -— -— —— 
The Junior High School 6 25 31 —— — = 
Modern Poetry 5 20 32 — — — 
Curriculum Reconstruction —— ~- ms 10 58 13 
Clinical and Abnormal Psych. — — — 6 29 26 
History of Education _ —- — 5 18 ys | 

In instances where the total weight is the same for two courses, the higher 


rank is given the course mentioned more frequently. 


course are taken into consideration, mental hygiene is ranked 
higher than any other course offered in the curriculum. 

Of the twenty-five most valuable courses in both the orig- 
inal and follow-up data, only mental hygiene, mentally deficient, 
retarded and psychopathic children (which includes remedial 
instruction), and educational psychology are not required 
courses in the elementary schoo] teacher-training curriculum 
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pursued by the majority of these teachers. In many other states 
than Delaware, educational psychology is included among the 
requirements, but as yet mental hygiene is most frequently of- 
fered merely as one of a number of accepted electives. Such 
courses as physical education, general methods, European and 
United States history, educational measurements, the sciences, 
primary methods, etc., although subjects generally required, are 
actually judged by teachers to be less valuable personally and 
professionally than mental hygiene (and mentally deficient, re- 
tarded, and psychopathic children). This raises the pertinent 
question: Should not mental hygiene be included as a re yuired 
course in teacher-training curricula, especially for elementary 
school teachers? If teachers’ judgments are to be considered 
as a criterion the answer is in the affirmative. 


Of course, the writers realize the tentative nature of the 
conclusions reached in this investigation because of the limited 
number of responses on which the results are based. Conclu- 
sions based on limited arrays of data can only have a suggestive 
value. Even thus they possess the value of a challenge. One 
purpose of the publication of our data, however inadequate, is 
to call attention to the need of an exhaustive study of the prob- 
lem. If the article will stimulate further research, it has served 
its purpose. If mental hygiene possesses the value here sug- 
gested, it deserves admission to the list of required teacher- 
training courses. The only way to refute or confirm the con- 
clusions here reached provisionally is to repeat the investiga- 
tion with a much larger number of cases under improved con- 
trols. One of these controls should aim to remove a drawback 
characteristic of this study as well as practically all investiga- 
tions of teacher opinions concerning the relative value of pro- 
fessional and academic courses. A complete list of all the post- 
high school courses pursued by each respondent has not been 
secured by the investigators. This renders it impossible to re- 
duce the results to a percentage basis. The ranking of a course 
in terms of the ratio of the number of mentions to the total 
number of times it was pursued by all the respondents will yield 
the kind of information indispensable for comparative evalua- 
tion. Optional courses suffer an unjust handicap as compared 
with required courses when the comparisons are based on the 
“raw scores” rather than on the proportion of mentions to the 
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aggregate number of listings. Our suggestion, accordingly, is 
that future investigators of this problem attempt to remedy 
this defect in the data by securing the complete record of all 
the post-high school courses pursued by each teacher who an- 
swers the inquiry. 





Annual Day 


Due to continued travel and food rationing our usual pro- 
gram will again be omitted this year. We all want to do our 
part in the war effort and help to conserve gasoline and rubber. 

The Association meeting will be in Maxham at eleven 
o’clock for reading of reports and transaction of business. 
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Announcements 


We are very glad to announce the following summer courses 
for the training of teachers interested in special education. The 
Michigan State Normal College, Ypsilanti, Michigan at the 
Horace H. Rackham School of Special Education from June 19 
to July 28, 1944. The College will offer special courses for the 
Deaf and Hard of Hearing, Crippled, Sight Saving, Mentally Re- 
tarded, Speech Correction and other general and related courses. 
There will be Weekly Round Table discussions on: 


Prevention of Juvenile Delinquency 
Rehabilitation of Disabled Soldiers 
Occupational Therapy in War and Peace 
Conservation of Hearing 

Mental Hygiene in the Classroom 


The College has issued a very interesting pamphlet contain- 
ing detailed information relative to these courses which may be 
obtained by writing to Dr. Francis E. Lord, Director of Special 
Education. 


Dr. J. E. W. Wallin, Delaware Director of Special Education 
and Mental Hygiene, Wilmington, Delaware, will offer his course 
on Problems of Mental Retardation and Deficiency for the tenth 
time in the graduate division of the Duke University Summer 
School from June 19 to July 11. The course will be scheduled for 
two eighty-five minute periods a day. The course has, in past 
years, been attended by students from 28 states in all sections 
of the country. Special information may be obtained by writing 
to either Dr. Wallin or directly to Duke University. 


The University of Alabama is offering courses in Abnormal 
Psychology. 
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